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You get 
brilliant colour 


slides with ease 


WITH THE KODAK 


COLORSNAP 
CAMERA 


Lovely colour prints too! 


You can take lovely colour slides and 
colour prints with snapshot ease with 
the Kodak “Colorsnap’ camera. You 
just follow the straightforward m- 
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& 
structions on the camera and press 
the button. 5 
i] 

Choose from two famous ~~ 
“Kodak ’ colour films 3 

- - € 

“Kodachrome” film gives you briliant @ 
slides for home projection. Youcaan 


§ have colour prints made from your 
§ slides. Or load with the wonderful } 
B new “Kodacolor film, specially made @ 
§ for colour prints. The “Colorsnap’ 
camera takes crisp, clear black-and- 
white snaps too. Uses handy eight- 
exposure rolils—colour or black-and- 
white. See it at your Kodak dealer's. 
a Only £9-11-10 inc. tax. 


ENJOY COLOUR ALL THESE WAYS 
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Venice: 
the Islands of the Lagoon 


by SYLVIA SPRIGGE 


Thas ts the second of two articles by Mrs Sprigge on Venice, to which she has been a constant visitor 
for more than thirty years. Her first article, which appeared in our May number, described the rela- 
tionship between Venice and Byzantium and the miracle that preserves tt amid the waters. She ts 
now engaged on a handbook io the Lagoon which ts to be published at the end of the present _year 


Atmost the only one of the twenty-two 
islands in the wide waters of the Venetian 
Lagoon whose name is familiar both to 
historian and to tourist is Torcello. It lies 
some six miles north-east of Venice. A dozen 
islands, each named after one of the city gates 
of the Imperial Roman colony of Altino on 
the mainland opposite, once surrounded 
Torcello. From the 7th to the early 14th 
century all these places were rich in churches, 
monasteries, town halls and dwellings. Today 
but two fine churches remain on Torcello. 
Nearby Mazzorbo and Burano are inhabited. 
The other isles round Torcello have reverted 
to grassy flats, Michaelmas daisies, sea-pinks 
and a lonely tamarisk bush. 

No other place m Western Europe evokes 
quite such a oth-century atmosphere as this 
little island of Torcello, especially if you take 
an early steamer and arrive on a spring or 
autumn morning before the noonday rush of 
tourists who bring the 2oth century with 
them as they film and photograph almost 
before they have had time to look. 

Even inside the Cathedral at Torcello, on 
the great wall opposite the high altar, one 


suddenly realizes how the sixty-foot-high and 
thirty-foot-wide mosaic of the 


briliant Byzantine vestments. Opposite 
this vast mosaic, above the high altar, 
against a half-dome of gold mosaic stands a 
lone black Madonna holding the infant 
Jesus, and beneath her the twelve Apostles in 
white and gold. 

According to the foundationa-stone of 
Torcello Cathedral, the building was begun 
in A.D. 639 “im the reign of the Byzantine 
Emperor Heraclius”. Not tll a hundred 
years later was anyone to settle on the 
Venetian archipelago itself. Before a.p. 638, 
the year of the arrival in Torcello, there 
must have been scattered wood and wattle 
fishermen’s huts on the islands, as there still 
are today in remoter parts of the Lagoon. One 
day, a dozen miles north of Venice, m the 
waters of Valle Doga, I remember watching 
the scene, as so likely to be the same one 
which greeted those first refugees from the 
mainland: the calm expanse of sheltered, 
shallow waters, dotted with flat islands and 
navigable canals, alive with small fish and 
wildfowl, and at sunrise and sunset, under its 
great dome of sky and clouds, something 
never to be forgotten. Shelley loved this 
Lagoon, so did Georges Sand and Alfred de 
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Musset, our own Turner, and Ruskin and 
the American W. D. Howells who wrote very 
well about it, as did Henry James in The 
Wings of the Dove, and Horatio Brown and 
John Addington Symonds and so many 
others. In our century, it is rarely visited. 
Torcello inscriptions still visible on the 
island or on stones preserved in the arch- 
aeological museum in Venice all proclaim 
that the first settlers came from Altino. It 
was an extraordinary emigration, an official 
one led by its bishops and magistrates; a total 
one, in which as much brick and stone as 
possible (inscribed and uninscribed) was 
carried across in flat-bottomed boats, and 
used, stone by stone, to build the new places. 
Certainly the Lagoon offered no building- 


Malamocco Port 


4S. Pietro in Volta 
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materials. From that first emigration the 
Venetian builder was born, the mason- 
boatman who could dismantle and pack any 
building, take it across stretches of water to 
re-erect it, centuries before prosperous Ameri- 
cans began doing the same kind of thing 
with an old house or abbey in Europe which 
had caught their fancy and which they 
determined to set up in their own new land. 

These first Venetians had to build on flats. 
They probed and prodded till they found that 
long tree-trunks, hammered into the island 
soil, penetrated the soft subsoil to meet a fine 
solid resistance some twenty-five feet down. 
In Venice any day you may watch the age- 
old hammer descending between two tall 
shafts with lightning speed upon a new 
tall pine, shaved of bark and 
branches, which has _ probably 
come from the forests of Istria 
beyond Trieste. 

Inch by inch the tree is driven 
down. It may take five days or 
thirty-five hours of hammering 
before it is properly placed, its tip 
just showing above the water and 
ready to receive the cross-beams 
of a new landing-stage for the 
water-buses, or the ground-floor 
of a new house. Nowadays a small 
diesel engine winds the hammer 
rapidly up to the top of its shaft. 
Formerly a hundred men would 
pull it up, singing a long tra- 
ditional song which eased their 
labour. (Horatio Brown gives all 
the verses of this song in his Life on 
the Lagoon published in 1884.) 
These shafts stand on solid square 
barges which are towed round to 
wherever they are needed by the 
mason-boatmen. It has taken 
centuries and much patience to 
build Venice thus. 

So many puzzles arise at Tor- 
cello, and not only about building. 
One has always wanted to know 
exactly what drove the prosperous 
Imperial colony at Altino (and a 
little later that at Eraclea) to take 
to the water. 

The Huns led by Attila had 
descended into Italy 150 years 
before the exodus from Altino. 
The Goths were already coming 
in before the exodus, and by then 
many of the Huns had settled 
down and even formed battalions 
in the army of Belisarius and of 
Narses, when it was recruited to 
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(Above) An air view of “the busy, heavily populated island of Burano, the home of many a gondolier, 
of fishermen, of lace-workers . . . and of glass-blowers who leave at dawn daily to work . . . in Murano’’. 
(Below) The main square of Burano seen from the church tower. Beyond lie flats and farms of the Lagcon 


stem the Gothic advance. Eventually the 
Goths too made peace and settled down. 
Fearsome as all these invasions were, it is now 
generally agreed among archaeologists that 
they alone did not determine the rulers of 
Altino in their decision to lead a mass exodus. 

The greatest object of fear seems to have 
been a heresy which was spreading from yet 
another invasion, that of the Longobardi or 
Lombards, and was undermining the very 
faith of the people and the consecrated 
authority of the priests and bishops. This 
heresy—the Arian interpretation which gave 
Christ one nature and that human—was 
condemned by the Papacy when it made an 
alarming appearance in north-eastern Italy 
in the 6th century. In a4.p. 600 the Lom- 
bards established a kingdom which lasted for 
two hundred years, whose capital was 
Cividale, some sixty miles north-east of the 
Lagoon of Venice. (A most interesting Lom- 


Lace-makers in Burano. The girl on the left 1s making bobbin 
lace on her cushion, the one on the right point de Venise, 
which 1s sewn after the pattern has been traced on blue canvas 


bard chapel still exists there and is now being 
restored: it has hardly been properly studied 
as the Arian place of worship which it 
obviously was.) The rule of the Lombards 
might have stretched down to Altino and 
Eraclea, but the bishops decided to lead the 
people into the Lagoon. The cities were 
dismantled, and that is how the first Vene- 
tians came into these waters. 

Another settlement was made some ten 
miles south at the Malamocco end of the Lido 
island. The ‘refugees’ from the Arian heresy 
in Padua emigrated to a little archipelago 
of islands at the southernmost tip of the 
Lagoon which came to be known as Chioggia. 

There are no monuments at Malamocco of 
the period. Malamocco inscriptions are to be 
seen in the archaeological museum in Venice. 
But at Malamocco the first rough rule of the 
Lagoon waters was established and a survey 
made of the whole area. These settlers came 
upon the archipelago of Venice 
with its hundred-and-twenty- 
one islands and its deep canal 
which they named Rio Alto. In 
the early part of the gth cen- 
tury they moved their seat of 
government to the Riva degli 
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Schiavoni. News of these 
favourable sites spread like 
wildfire. At Mazzorbo, near 


Torcello, the citizens began to 
dismantle their 200-year-old 
little palaces and steer their 
cargoes of brick and stone to 
the more favourable site of Rio 
Alto. At Rialto Bridge today 
many of the smaller houses date 
from A.D. 800-1000 and came 
thus from Mazzorbo. At 
Mazzorbo itself there is still a 
“Grand Canal” and a last Ca’ 
d’Oro or “‘Golden House’’, the 
only little roth-century house 
left, which still bears traces of 
its noble antiquity. 

A little east of Mazzorbo, 
and joined to it by a wooden 
foot-bridge, is the busy, heavily 
populated island of Burano, 
the home of many a gondolier, 
of fishermen, of lace-workers 
whose Venetian lace finds so 
little place in contemporary 
fashion, and of glass-blowers 
who leave at dawn daily to 
work in the glass-factories of 
the island of Murano near 
Venice, making those famous 


(Above) Looking towards the church and cemetery of Mazzorbo from the edge of one of Burano’s canals. 
(Below) “At Mazzorbo there is still a ‘Grand Canal’ and a last Ca d’Oro or ‘Golden House’, the only 
little roth-century house left.’’ Statues still stand in its garden, though its sea-wall long since crumbled 
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(Above) The fine Byzantine basilica of Santi Maria e Donato on Murano with tts isolated campanile. 
(Below) For over six centuries Murano has been the centre of the Venetian glass-making industry 


By courtesy of Ente Provinciale per il Turismo, Venice 


) The island of St Francis in the Desert, with the Venice water-bus at the landing-stage. 
(Below) One of the two 13th-century cloisters enclosed in the Franciscan monastery on the island 
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A part of the elegant 18th-century library on the island of 
St Lazarus of the Armenians, the favourite island of Lord 
Byron, who studied Armenian there in the winter of 1818-19 


great chandeliers which adorn many a 
reception-room in government buildings all 
over the world and illuminate the first storeys 
of all the palaces on the Grand Canal on 
summer nights in Venice. And just south of 
Burano lies the cypress-covered little island of 
St Francis in the Desert, so named after a 
legendary visit by St Francis of Assisi in 1220, 
on his return from Syria. Franciscan monks 
still have their convent here. An empty tomb 
lies in the convent where the monks regularly 
repose, to get accustomed to the idea of 
death, a discipline which St Francis himself 
adopted. 

Immediately round Venice is a group of 
islands all of which have served for a long time 
as hospitals, asylums, almshouses and ceme- 
teries. Some of these were ancient stopping- 
places for pilgrims to the Holy Land, and 
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some were built up by the 
Knights Templars for use as the 
first hospitals for the wounded 
from the Crusades, or as quar- 
antine-stations during the 
plague. The Venetians call 
these islands le [sole del Dolore, 
“the Isles of Sorrow”: San 
Michele, Sacca Sessola, San 
Clemente, San Servolo, Laza- 
retto’ Vecchio, La “Grazia: 
Byron and Shelley once visited 
San Servolo in 1818 after the 
long rides they often took on the 
Lido sands, and Shelley des- 
scribes the visit in his poem 
Julian and Maddalo. One still 
hears what he and Byron heard 
that evening, the ‘“‘yells and 
howlings and lamentings keen 
...? San Clemente and San 
Servolo are both asylums and 
La Grazia is a very modern 
women’s hospital. ‘These three 
islands lie on the route to the 
Lido, but the Lido boats never 
stop there. They have their 
own water-bus which any 
tourist may take. ‘The first one 
leaves at six a.m. laden with 
cheerful young doctors and 
nurses going back to duty after 
their three days off in Venice. 
They work four days and are 
free for three. 

Just beyond San Servolo lies 
a fine little island called St 
Lazarus of the Armenians, with 
a pagoda-like steeple and a 
beautiful cloister, a panelled 
library and a_printing-press 
worked by the Armenian monks who 
have been here since 1717 when an Armenian 
Benedictine monk called Mechitar, fleeing 
from the Turks, was given this island as a 
refuge. Byron visited St Lazarus during the 
winter of 1818-19 three times a week. He 
learnt Armenian here and even translated 
some old Armenian texts into English. There 
are over 2000 Armenian texts in the library, 
many dating from the gth century and richly 
illuminated. The monks are a cheerful 
community who keep their difficult language 
alive and always have some fifty Armenian 
boys at their school. 

St Lazarus has its own regular water-bus 
and so has an island a few miles south of it 
called Poveglia. This is a fan-shaped island, 
almost self-sufficient, for there are something 
like a thousand rabbits on the island fort at 


Above) The fan-shaped island of 
Poveglia, which is “‘the almshouse 
sf Venice, for the indigent old . 

The whole atmosphere is pleasant 
ind the 18th-century buildings are 
voomy and fresh.” Rich in rabbits 
und geese, fertile in maize and vines, 
t contrasts with the lone island of 
right) Sant? Arianna, whither the 
ones from the cemetery of Venice— 
‘yan Michele island—are taken once 
i month. No-one lives here. There 
ae only bones and skulls. (No body 
‘nay lie in San Michele for more than 
ten years, except in private tombs.) 
Sant? Arianna lies far out in the 
Lagoon beyond Torcello. Low scrub 
conceals the whiteness of the bones. 
In the past Sant’ Arianna was one of 
the twelve islands round Torcello 
i ‘each named after one of the city- 
‘zates of the Imperial Roman colony 
of Altino on the mainland opposite”’ 
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the apex of the fan, and many geese in the 
orchards. Vines grow in serried ranks round 
the broad part of the island, and maize in 
between the vines. Poveglia is the almshouse 
of Venice, reserved for the indigent old. In 
the woods surrounding its small port open-air 
plays and concerts are given in summer for 
the old people. The whole atmosphere is 
pleasant, and the 18th-century buildings are 
roomy and fresh. 

On all these islands every inch of ground is 
cultivated for crops and one wondered how it 
could be that the land yields so richly. The 
islands of Le Vignole and Sant’ Erasmo are 
wholly given over to the cultivation of 
artichokes, vines and maize. ‘These are 
places to visit on their respective water-buses 
at the sunset hour, for then one might stand, 
as Shelley did, when 


... half the sky 
Was roofed with clouds of rich emblazonry.. . 
Looking upon the evening, and the flood 
Which lay between the city and the shore, 
Paved with the image of the sky... 


One such evening, talking to the market- 
gardeners who inhabit these rarely visited 
islands I learnt how Venice has for the past 
fifty years sent its sifted refuse on great barges 
out to the gardens as manure. Hence the big 
crops. But there is much poverty among 
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these hard-working gardeners; and I learnt, 
too, how they are forced to sell their produce 
at 20 lire a kilo, whereas it sells in nearby 
Venice shops at 160 and 180 lire a kilo. 
Hardly any of them can afford to go to 
Venice more than once a month. There is no 
cinema on these garden-islands and perhaps 
one television set in a café. The young people 
dream of a trip to the Lido where the bright 
lights and innumerable cafés and juke-boxes 
represent modernity, film-stardom, the flash- 
ing grandeur of the rich world coming out of 
the casino in evening dress. One can dance 
on the Lido: no dancing is allowed on the 
other islands, strange as that may seem. The 
few hundred villagers who now live on 
Torcello have no tavern at which to drink a 
glass of wine. There is an expensive hotel on 
the island where meals cost about £2 10s. each. 
The owner of that hotel has a monopoly on 
the island, so the villagers have to row to 
Burano for conviviality that is within their 
means. One brave islander began to build a 
little tavern near Torcello landing-stage. Its 
pink foundations still lie there, unfinished. 
The monopoly crushed his effort. 

If life is hard in the northern and central 
Lagoon of Venice, it is rugged and tough in 
the southern Lagoon. A few tourists take the 
big steamer to Chioggia, mostly on a Thurs- 
day when Chioggia has a weekly market in 


(Opposite) The fishing-ficet, with its magenta, yellow and orange sails, in the mainland port of 
Chioggia, at the southern end of the Lagoon of Venice. The fishing-nets have been hung up to dry. 


(Below) Most of the fishermen from Chioggia fish in the Adriatic, but a few fish in the Lagoon, or 
watch over the mussel-beds. If catches at sea are big and the market is full, they empty their fish 


into these willow-baskets, which are lowered into the Lagoon until such time as the fish are needed 


its main street, with ceramics, boots and 
shoes, cloth by the yard, pots and pans and 
fishing-tackle on sale. The Chioggioti are all 
fishermen. Hardly any tourist on his way to 
Chioggia ever gets off the boat at Pellestrina 
or San Pietro in Volta where there are some 
first-rate fish-restaurants, beneath the great 
sea-wall that we visited in the first of these 
articles. 

The journey from Venice to Chioggia 
takes about ninety minutes with never a dull 
moment. Red and tan-coloured sails pass by, 
barges laden with fruit and vegetables, very 
brightly painted sea-going sloops with wood 
from Yugoslavia, and always and ever the 
tiny sandolo boat busy about some crab- or 
mussel-bed, as often as not with a woman 
standing to row at the crossed oars. 

The steamer hugs the thin strip of land 
which forms the outer defence of the Lagoon, 
because here the channel is deep enough to 
take the ship’s draught. At high tide, just 
before the water turns, the Lagoon is some- 
times so still that every detail is reflected in it. 
Every sail and every coat of pink, blue and 
purple colour-wash from the little houses that 
line the land-strip all the way have their 
bright replica in the water. 

The islands that dot the horizon from 
Venice to Chioggia are mostly uninhabited, 
after Poveglia. I have been on them all, such 
as are left, for some are rapidly disappearing, 
their sea-walls having fallen into disrepair. 
Spignon is an elegant lighthouse, no longer 
in use, and most of its foundations are crumb- 
ling away. Chioggia itself, although an 
archipelago, is joined to the mainland by 
bridge and road, and the shock of suddenly 
seeing and hearing a motor-car in Chioggia, 
after spending several weeks in and around 
the Lagoon, is always severe. The Lagoon is 
certainly a pedestrian’s paradise and a 
sailor’s playground. But one needs a small 
engine or oars because it is easy to lie becalm- 
ed on summer afternoons. 

Two big naval threats in the Lagoon 
formerly spread alarm in Venice. One was as 
long ago as A.D. 809 when the son of Charle- 
magne, King Pepin, entered the Lagoon in an 
attempt to wrench the area from the rule of 
Byzantium. He lost his little fleet after several 
fights. A more serious threat—the War of 
Chioggia—came at the end of a fierce cen- 
tury of contention between Venice and the 
rising and commercially rival Republic of 


Genoa. The Genoese had sworn “‘to bridle 
the horses of St Mark’s” and had already got 
a footing at Chioggia and threatened to 
attack the archipelago of Venice itself. But all 
the deep channels were obstructed and a 
great chain thrown across the Lagoon exits by 
the Serene Republic. The Genoese were 
defeated in 1380. No more naval battles were 
fought in the Lagoon. 

There was one last and fatal occasion when 
the boom of guns rang from the Fort of St 
Andrew. Venetians know the day and the 
hour: April 20, 1797, at six p.m., for it marks 
the last act of the Republic. General Bona- 
parte had already made a deal with Austria 
at the Peace of Leoben, promising Venice and 
the Lagoon to Austria, though it was not yet 
his to give, even if he had conquered the 
mainland territories of the Szrenissima. ‘That 
April 20 a French ship called the Libération 
d@’ Italie sailed in at the Lido port (an unheard- 
of liberty to take) and saluted the Fort of St 
Andrew with nine salvoes. The Venetian 
commander ordered the French captain to go 
back to sea immediately, and the fort began 
to fire. The ship was hit, the captain killed 
and Napoleon declared war. Within a bare 
two weeks, and by a stroke of the pen, ten 
centuries of Venetian history came to an end. 

In 1849 there was a short, bold rising 
against Austria under Daniel Manin which 
began in the dockyard and on some of the fort 
islands manned by Venetians under Austrian 
command. But not till 1866 was Venice 
finally free to join United Italy and embark 
upon an altogether new career, becoming in 
its latest development one -of the most 
important oil-ports and refinery-centres in 
Italy. This shining aluminium city covers a 
tongue of land at the mainland end of the 
railway bridge (built in 1846) and the road 
(1926) which join Venice to Italy. 

When the Serenissima fell in 1797 the 
population of Venice and the islands stood at 
100,000. Today it is just over 300,000. But 
there are days and ways of still finding accept- 
able the invitation held out by W. D. Howells, 
the American, nearly a century ago: 


O you! whoever you are, that journey towards 
this enchanted city for the first time. Let me tell 
you how happy I count you! There lies before 
you for your pleasure the spectacle of such 
singular beauty as no picture can ever shew you 
nor book tell you—beauty which you shall feel 
but once, and regret for ever. 


The author wishes to express her thanks to the Ufficio Communale and Ente Provinciale per ul 
Turismo of Venice for their generous help in providing photographs for this and her previous article 
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Climbing with the Russians 


by RALPH JONES 


Genuine holes in the Iron Curtain are becoming more frequent. A recent one, for the future en- 
largement of which we may hope, was made by the British Caucasus Expedition of 1958, led by Sir 
John Hunt. A member of that expedition gives his impressions of the methods and motives by which 
the sport of climbing 1s governed in the Soviet Union and shows what sort of people engage in it 


In the afternoon we reached Spartak Camp. 
People were crowding round the truck and 
carrying our luggage to our quarters. We 
shook hands with everyone. There was no 
doubt about the warmth of our reception. 

It had been a crowded week. We motored 
from England via Brussels and Warsaw to the 
Russian frontier, then by train to Moscow; 
after two days there we flew on to Mineralniye 
Vody, and finally drove by truck up the 
Baksan Valley to the Spartak Camp in Adylsu. 

Charles Evans, on his return from Russia 
some months previously, had told us: “You 
will be treated like an athlete in training 
while at the camp: early morning P.T.; no 
smoking; no drinking; no late 
nights.”” The morning after our 
arrival, at seven a.m., with 
the loud-speakers sounding 
reveille, his prophecies seemed 
to be turning into ghastly 
reality. 

I crawled out of bed and 
stood blinking in the bright 
morning sunlight. Groups of 
people were on the move every- 
where. P.T., basket-ball, lim- 
bering-up exercises were going 
on, and vast amounts of calories 
were being expended—that is, 
except by our party. Not one 
of us was in these groups. 
However, later, one or two of 
us went into the swimming- 
bath fed by glacier-water and, 
I afterwards found out, gained 
great face. 

After this morning exercise, 
lasting half an hour, people 
washed and then went to break- 
fast. After breakfast at eight 
a.m. the various groups divided 
up for their day’s activities. 

The novices might have 
further strengthening exercises 
and instruction in basic tech- 
niques, such as rope-manage- 
ment and rock-climbing. 
Others would be preparing to 
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set off for a climb or be reorganizing after 
their return. From time to time parties from 
other camps would drop in on their way to the 
mountains or merely to exchange informa- 
tion. There was constant activity the whole 
time. 

Lunch was at three o’clock in the afternoon 
and, after this, the same procedure as in the 
morning until six o’clock. Then people re- 
turned from their walks or climbs, finished 
the preparation or repair of their equipment 
and had a shower. Supper was at eight p.m. 
and lights-out at half-past ten. Perhaps from 
nine to ten in the evening there might be some 
dancing, but this did not happen every night. 


Roads and Tracks... 
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hotographs from the British Caucasus Expedition, 1958 


The British party's first encounter with local Russian climbers took place at Tzernauz, the last 
village in the Baksun valley on the way to Spartak Camp: Sir Fohn Hunt poses with the Russians. 
On his right 1s Eugene Beletsky, an influential Russian mountaineer and leader of expeditions 


Who are these people in the camps? Take 
for instance Anatoly Kustovski. He is a con- 
struction engineer from Kiev, aged thirty- 
two. He is now a Master of Sport. He is not 
yet married, but soon will be, attended a 
technical college, and goes ice-skating on 
Monday nights in Kiev. He applied through 
his Trade Union to attend a beginners’ course 
in mountaineering and joined the Spartak 
Camp. He was subsidized for his holiday of 
three weeks. He underwent basic training 
and finally crossed a pass and ascended an 
easy peak. He was awarded a badge: 
“Mountaineer 1st Grade’. Thereafter he 
came every year, gradually working his way 
up the climbing hierarchy to a ““Mountaineer 
3rd Grade’’, then the big step to Master of 
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Sport. For this he must have led several 
routes of the top class of difficulty, new ones 
included. He must have climbed in the bigger 
ranges of the Tien Shan or Pamir, or—an 
innovation—have done a Grade 5 (top class) 
route on a peak of over 5000 metres. Anatoly 
went to the Pamirs on an expedition and be- 
came a Master last year. He has also entered 
the two big competitions for mountaineers: 
the best ascent of the year (in which he got 
third place) and the best traverse of the year. 
The first competition is open to Masters of 
Sport and a team of four is usual; if less than 
four the team loses points. The second 
competition is open to large teams from the 
Trade Unions—‘“Trud”’ (““Labour’’), “Spar- 
tak”, ‘Railway Workers”, ‘Chemical 
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All Kodachromes from the British Caucasus Expediti 


(Above) The main building at the Spartak Camp at Adylsu, where a British expedition led by Sir John 


Hunt were the guests of the Soviet Government last summer. From it they climbed in the Caucasus. 
elow) Russian women climbers (almost as numerous as men) doing early-morning exercises at the camp 


(Above) Looking up at the Shkelda Glacier which can be seen 
beginning to rise in the centre of the photograph. To the 
left is Kavkaz, a 13,000-foot peak on which the British party 
made their first climb during their expedition in the Caucasus 
Mountains in 1958. When this photograph was taken they had 
been walking for two miles from their base at Spartak Camp. 
(Opposite) The British expedition moved their base fifty 
miles east of Spartak Camp to Bezingi from which two members 
climbed the peak of Dykh-Tau. This involved an ascent of 
5000 feet from the base-camp to the 17,000-foot summit ; they 
took two-and-a-half days to go up and one-and-a-half back. The 
leading man is seen here ‘double-roped’: the rope on the left 
is attached to a piton fixed in the rock; the other rope goes 
down to the second man who is twenty or thirty feet below. 


Workers”, “Academy of Sciences’, to men- 
tion a few—and perhaps as many as forty 
people participate. The record is something 
like thirty-five days’ continuous climbing. 

We met every type from every walk of life 
in the Soviet Union: doctors, scientists, 
engineers, factory-workers, professors, even a 
footballer. They do not all reach Master of 
Sport, of course, but the aim is for self-com- 
petition. Pure enjoyment seems to be second- 
ary in a lot of cases. The Trade Unions 
finance the permanent camps, like Spartak, 
and give money to establish temporary ones 
for the season. The Central Committee of 
Sport of the U.S.S.R. allocates 12-15,000,000 
roubles to the Alpine Section to be devoted to 
larger expeditions, films, development of 
equipment, and administration of mountain- 
eering in the U.S.S.R. 

Another feature of climbing in the U.S.S.R. 
is the control of activity in the mountains. I 
was present when a party set off to climb a 
new route in the Bezingi area. The camp 
chief questions the leader of the group. 

““Have you been medically examined ?” 

Lana, “f es.” 

“What is your control-time ?” 

“In four days’ time at two-thirty in the 
afternoon.” 

“Have you sufficient fuel, equipment and 


“Are you satisfied that your group is com- 
petent to attack this route?” 

“Ves, I am.” 

Then the leader of the group hands over a 
document showing in detail all the above- 
mentioned points. The signature of the camp 
doctor is against the name of each of the 
party, showing that they are fit. The control- 
time is a limit beyond which the party must 
not go. If they exceed this time by even half 
an hour, then rescue operations start at once. 
All the people in the camp turn out and other 
parties are recalled from the mountains, if 
possible. The effect of this is that climbers 
tend to give excessive time-limits, with two 
results: first, that they must equip themselves 
for the longer duration of their climb, and so 
they overload themselves and climb slowly; 
secondly, that if they run into trouble early 
on it may be some time before anyone be- 
comes apprehensive. Then it is too late. 

To return to the Control Document: the 

food and equipment are listed in detail; for 
instance, the number of snap-links and pegs, 
the amount of rope, the nailing of the boots. 
The amount of fuel in tins is checked and the 
cooker examined. There is also a brief dossier 
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of each member, showing the standard of 
routes he has already climbed and his grade. 

After this examination, the camp chief 
wishes every success and shakes hands all 
round. The group shoulder their sacks and 
are off. Friends come to shake their hands 
and wish them well. 

“Looks too much like a last farewell for 
comfort,” said an English voice. 

This particular group returned only two 
days later. It was, in fact, led by the deputy 
chief of the camp. I met him coming in. 

“Back already! Was the weather too bad ?” 

“Not at all,’ he answered. “We had 
applied to do a route of three (grade), but it 
turned out to be a route of four. Naturally 
we turned back.” 

One must get used to the Russian habit of 
grading a route on sight, something entirely 
foreign to us. 

While at the camps we saw groups return- 
ing from successful climbs. They would 
march in file into the camp, halt and meet the 
chief. They would then make a brief report 
on their success. The chief would congratu- 
late them and call for acclamation, which 
sounded to us very like American football 
cheers. When we returned from our first 
peak, Kavkaz (4000 metres), we were pre- 
sented in our rooms with bunches of flowers 
and cherries. Hands were furiously shaken 
all round and congratulations given. Our 
Russian friend, Joseph Kergiani, who had 
climbed with us, was taken on one side. 
“What were they like?” “How did they do?” 
The others wanted to know what sort of 
climbers we were. The flowers, incidentally, 
are wild ones gathered near the camp, lilies 
and hollyhocks particularly, and are given to 
every successful returning group. 

The Russians at Spartak never failed to 
help us. We found them all extremely sym- 
pathetic and sensitive to us as foreigners in 
their country. They gave us help with equip- 
ment and stores, but their approach to advis- 
ing us on what to climb was rather unusual. 
Sir John Hunt had seen Kavkaz from above 
the camp and suggested that, as it was not too 
high and fairly near, it would be a good start. 
No-one denied this, so we climbed the peak. 
Because of appallingly bad rock, several of us 
were hit by falling stones; luckily no-one was 
seriously injured. When we returned, Yuri 
Tur, one of the Masters, asked why we had 
chosen such a peak. I replied that no-one had 
said anything against it at the time. “Well,” 
he said, “such a mountaineer as Sir John 
thought that the peak was suitable, so 
naturally we said nothing.” 
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Tarious types of courses are held at the 
ipartak Camp in the Caucasus for groups 
anging from ‘Tourists’ (novices) to 
‘Young Masters of Sport”. These girls 
opposite, top) are Tourists who are 
eturning to Spartak after a training 
oute-march. Gurls on the courses are 
xpected to participate equally with men 
0th when training and on the mountains. 
Opposite, bottom) Girls with their 
yhysical training instructress (she 1s 
econd from the right in the photograph). 
Above) Before a training expedition 
ets out, not necessarily for climbing, 
‘he course goes on parade for a final 
inspection and briefing ; and when they 
return they parade again so that the 
leader may report to the camp commandant. 
People remaining in camp watch these 
harades and the girls present bunches 
of flowers to the returning climbers. 
(Right) M. Litvinov with his posy. A 
ron of the famous politician, he is a 
scientist and was spending the summer 
as a temporary instructor at the camp 


I think the group of people I liked most was 
the “Young Masters’. These were all 
Masters of Sport in their late twenties or early 
thirties. They were members of the Spartak 
Union and had all come together to climb for 
the season. They had three months away 
from their work paid for by the State, which 
is usual for Masters, and they all had their 
Sports-Plan for the season to fulfil. I spent a 
lot of time talking to Yuri Tur, his wife and his 
brother, Michael. We compared our way of 
life and conditions of work. Another of the 

‘oung Masters was Eugene Tur from Gorky. 
He was moved from Spartak half-way 
through the season and was flown to the Tien 
Shan to take part in an expedition there. 

When we moved round to Bezingi we met 
the party from the Moscow Academy of 
Sciences under Boris Garf, a tall, slightly 
stooping man. He had with him his two 
daughters, one of whom, Marina, has just 
been promoted to Master of Sport. Here 
there was much more discussion on politics, 
art, writing and music. I was repeatedly 
asked : “Who is the most important author in 
England, and why?” “Have you read any 
modern Russian writers?” I had read Not by 
Bread Alone, and a heated discussion took 
place on the book’s merits, which was still go- 
ing on when I left. 

A great figure in Russian climbing whom 
we met was Eugene Beletsky. He is one of 


the most influential Russian mountaineers 
and leaders of expeditions, though perhaps he 
is more of a politician. I talked to him about 


his recent expedition to the Mustagh Ata, and 
he expressed regard for Eric Shipton. Beletsky 
is of middle height and has a plump, round 
face. He looks more like a successful butcher 
than a mountaineer, but his records prove his 
capabilities. 

While in Moscow before the climbing be- 
gan, we were invited to the Writers’ Club and 
met, among others, Vitaly Abalakov, the 
doyen of the Russian climbers. He has lost 
the top joints of his fingers through frost-bite, 
and the story goes that he beat his finger- 
stubs with stones to harden them, so that he 
could climb again. A man who made a great 
impression on me was Anufrikov, an hon- 
oured Master of Sport (the highest honour in 
the sporting world). He is built like a middle- 
weight boxer and has colossal shoulders and 
a finger-crushing handgrip. After the recep- 
tion and speeches of welcome we saw his film 
If only Mountains could Speak, certainly the 
finest mountain-film any of us had seen. 

The morning after we had pitched our 
base-camp at Bezingi, we awoke to find two 
of the most evil-looking individuals imagin- 
able sitting outside our tents. They did not 
move. They said nothmg. They just gazed 
into the middle distance with chilling inten- 
sity. They were dressed in padded jackets, 
baggy trousers tucked into boots, and cloth 
caps. We named them the First and Second 
Robbers. “Don’t worry about them,” said 
Eugene Gippenreiter, our interpreter. “They 
are good people, members of the Balkarian 
tribe.” They had, in fact, brought us some 


Boots nailed like these standard 
Russian ones are not now generally 
used in the West. A novel feature 
is the attached gaiter at the top. 
The Russians’ equipment was all 
very well designed, but the mater- 
tals used were not of high quality 
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At Bezingt, where the British climbers spent their second fortnight in the Caucasus, there were 
Russian camps alongside the British, and cordial visits took place between them. Here Sir Fohn 
Hunt is recounting the British party's adventures to some climbers from the Moscow Academy of 
Sciences. Second from the left, in a white cap, is Eugene Gippenreiter, the party's interpreter 


milk fresh from their cow. 

When the snow has left the high pastures, 
these shepherds take their flock of goats and 
sheep, and with their dogs, a horse and a cow 
spend the rest of the summer some miles from 
their village. They have a rough, Kurdish- 
looking, conical tent, and cooking-pots. 
These, with a rifle, just about cover the whole 
of their necessary equipment. 

I got to know one of them, “‘A’’, very well. 
We talked about hunting the wild tur, a 
mountain goat (Capra cylindricornis blytch). 
He brought us meat from this animal, which 
he had shot with a smooth-bore gun made in 
1850. After a while his conversation would 
drift round to life in England. 

“What is the hunting like?” 

I described the red deer and added that he 
would find them easier to kill than tur. 

*‘What sort of farming is there? How do 
farmers sell their produce? Who gets the 


money? Are they rich? Why do you climb? 
Why live in a city?” 

Finally, just before I left, he said: “I have 
a very personal question to ask.” 

I said I did not mind what it was: “‘Ask 
away.” 

“Tt is this,’ he said. ““How much money 
did your wife’s family give you when you 
were married ?” 

After a rather involved answer I indicated 
that the custom had died out in our country. 
He thought this was very sensible; it cut out 
all the complications when one wanted to 
reverse the procedure. 

While at Spartak we had been told that 
Bezingi village, the tribal centre of the 
Balkarians, had been demolished by a stone 
avalanche; that although only one old man 
had been killed, it had taken time to evacuate 
the village and rebuild a new one; and that 
the tribe were only recently returned. As we 
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travelled through Bezingi, it became fairly 
obvious from the condition of the old village 
and the terrain that this was an unlikely 
story. I asked “‘A”’, the Balkarian, about it. 

“What happened was this,” he said. ‘In 
about the third year of the war, we were all 
invited to a valley. Everyone came. When 
we got there troops surrounded us and the 
whole tribe were told that, as we had cooper- 
ated with the Germans, we were to be 
punished and deported to Central Asia.” 

They were in Kazakhstan, beside the shores 
of Issyk-Kul, until last year. Then those who 
wanted were allowed to return home. Some 
preferred to stay—‘“‘there was more culture 
there.’ Those returning were given a new 
village, new lorries, new cattle and flocks. 
“A”? ’s cow was from Sweden, for instance. 

‘‘A”’ also spoke about his father, who is 107 
years old. His great age is attributed to the 
climate and drinking only ayran, a curdled 
cow’s milk, similar to yoghurt. His father had 
met Englishmen before; three groups in fact, 
one of which we identified as Donkin’s in the 
early part of the century. It is even possible 
that he could have met Freshfield in 1868! 
His father, ‘“‘A”’ said, would make his last pil- 
grimage from Bezingi to the high hills this 
year, to pray for forgiveness for all the wild 
animals he had shot in his lifetime. 

When George Band and Mike Harris were 
climbing their new route on Dykh-Tau, they 
overstayed their control-time. We waited for 
them for an hour; and then, according to the 
“protocol”, a document we had signed in 
Moscow, we were bound to start a search for 
them. The party, except Dave Thomas and 
myself, who were unfit for various reasons, set 
off with some Russians. With them was a 
girl, Ulla, who was from Moscow and whose 
husband was also out climbing. Everyone, 
particularly the Balkarians, was very con- 
cerned. I remember waiting and reading a 
Russian translation of Three Men in a Boat, 
and even that was not very cheering. A mist 
was down and the goats coughed and bleated 
in fear of the wolves around the camp. Three 
hours went by. Suddenly John Neill rushed 
into our tent. ‘“‘Wake up and make some tea— 
they’re back.”” When Mike and George came 
in, both the Balkarians shook them by the 
hand and expressed their great pleasure at 
seeing them back again. 

It is very difficult to compare the Russian 
philosophy of climbing with our own. Com- 
petition, at least on the face of it, is largely 
absent from our climbing. Our sport has 
developed over a period of at least a hundred 
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years. We have taken as our main considera- 
tion in “‘why we climb”’ the fact that we enjoy 
it. It is not for us an expression of nationalism 
except, perhaps, in the unique case of 
Everest. Russian climbing, however, does 
tend to be centred round competition: rock- 
climbing competitions, traverses, best ascents 
and the self-competition of personal grading. 
It is also a young sport, geared to the State 
and allied to the Sciences. Furthermore, one 
cannot help feeling that climbing is thought 
to be “good for the people”’ and is, therefore, 
State-encouraged. However, all this is just 
another point of view from our own and 
should not be condemned out of hand. The 
penalties of failure and mismanagement are 
high. Overstayed control-times, injury or 
disaster to a party, and the leader will cer- 
tainly lose status and this to them is vital. 

The quality of their equipment was very 
varied. They have obviously made the best 
use of the material available, which is not 
good, Their crampons are heavy, and they 
have no down clothing. But they do have a 
very well-designed tent made out of what 
looked like barrage-balloon material. In each 
camp we were surrounded by people who 
came to see us and examine our equipment, 
asking excitedly: ‘How much does this cost ? 
Where is it made?” and even, in the case of 
polythene, ‘““What sort of material is this?” 
Perhaps their most ingenious innovation, to 
us, was an ice-peg with a hexagonal head, 
which could be withdrawn from the ice by 
using the ice-axe head, in which there is a 
hexagonal hole, as a spanner. 

Technically they are advanced in ‘siege 
tactics’ in the mountains, but are not up to 
the standard of Western experts in pure rock- 
or ice-climbing. They were amazed, for 
instance, at the speed of ascent of Sir John 
Hunt’s party on Janga. Alex Baldin said to 
me: “If you can climb the Wall in that time 
(seventeen hours), you should have no diffi- 
culty on any of our other routes.”’ A very 
flattering remark. 

We met, I suppose, hundreds of mountain- 
eers from Russia, Latvia, Czechoslovakia and 
Georgia. Everyone was delighted to see us 
and never stopped asking questions. We met 
no antagonism at all. We all made some good 
friends and now exchange letters. Most 
valuable of all is the contact established be- 
tween the mountaineers of our two countries, 
outside the bounds of political beliefs. We 
found that beneath a surface of difference, 
the young climbers in the U.S.S.R. are very 
similar to their counterparts in England. 


The Cyprus Behind the News 


by GUY GRAVETT 


THE white-headed peasant with his baggy 
black trousers could not be expected to deal 
with both the traffic and the lavish visual 
impact of the Ledra Street shops at one and 
the same time. There was a sudden squeal 
from the tyres of a gleaming Ford Zephyr as 
the old man leapt aside. Sitting at the driv- 
ing-wheel, her expression veering between 
anxiety and smug satisfaction at the con- 
spicuous social gap between herself and her 
near-victim, was a bronze Byzantine beauty. 

The old man was probably on his first visit 
to Europeanized Nicosia, the only real town 
in Cyprus. 

Ten years ago most of the peasants on an 
island half the size of Wales would have lived 
and died without seeing the capital. Today 
things are different; nevertheless the majority 
of them probably make only one such 
adventurous journey. Bright new cars be- 
longing to sons and nephews who have “‘made 
good” or rickety buses that cling expertly to 
the breath-taking mountain roads are their 
means of transport. 

For the prime industry of Cyprus is 
agriculture, and the true heart of the island 
is in the country. I have often been present 
in coffee-shops of remote mountain villages 
when the Governor, Sir John Harding or Sir 
Hugh Foot, or the Deputy Governor, Mr 
George Sinclair, has discussed with the 
villagers some project for bringing them a 
water-supply, building a bridge or a road. I 
remember once at Timi in the Paphos hills, 
where we sat with the Mukhtar (who repre- 
sents the village in its dealing with authority), 
hearing the Commissioner explain that 
village farmers who had suffered from a 
drought would be helped by the Agricultural 
Provident Fund. He went on to give details 
of how this help would affect vine-growers, 
cereal-farmers and fruit-growers. A road 
serving forty villages had just been completed 
in the area, at a cost of nearly £90,000, and 
at the meeting numerous proposals were put 
forward, particularly to help the grape 
industry, towards which the Government 
proposed to contribute handsomely. It was 
at the end of this (the more important part of 
the discussion to them) that the usual 
political demands were put forward by the 
villagers and answered with characteristic 
forthrightness by Sir John Harding. On a 


later occasion, in Agros, a village on the 
southern slopes of the Troodos mountains, it 
was Sir Hugh Foot who made the gesture of 
allowing a political detainee to visit his sick 
family immediately, cutting across official 
delays. It was noticeable that while the 
debate on those factors affecting the perennial 
livelihood of the people had taken place in a 
serious, responsible atmosphere closely fol- 
lowed by all, an undercurrent of excited 
anxiety accompanied the isolated political 
requests, quietly though they were made. It 
was as though it were hoped that these would 
be met, and quickly forgotten, so that the 
serious business of life could continue. 

In Cyprus, life is concentrated in the 
village. Each village is its own citadel. There 
is no casual building in the countryside; no 
isolated farmhouses or scattered cottages as 
there are in England. In the past it has been 
too dangerous to risk living far from neigh- 
bours; and a nucleus of church, market- 
place, coffee-shop and friends is all that a 
Cypriot needs. The coffee-shop is his club, 
where he enjoys the intellectual stimulus of 
argument about anything from his right to 
the branch of a carob tree to the conduct of 
British administration. The church or mon- 
astery is his spiritual centre, and it is there 
that his political ideas are formed. The 
pulpit is a political rostrum, and the Cypriot 
sees nothing unnatural in this, but the priest 
pays for his power by being apart from his 
villagers. When he visits the coffee-shop, 
chairs scrape and he is given ample elbow- 
room. 

The impact of European civilization on 
the Cypriot countryman’s simple, traditional 
life has made him restless, although his town 
cousin suffers more in this way than he does. 
It colours his attitude towards the British 
administration which has built his roads and 
schools, has dammed and irrigated, and 
brought electricity to the island. When the 
British arrived in 1878 to take over the 
administration by the terms of a treaty with 
the Turkish Government, the only road in 
the island was that between Larnaca and 
Nicosia. Now the Public Works Department 
maintains an efficient network of roads and 
while I was there the Governor or Deputy 
Governor was kept busy at regular intervals 
opening a new stretch of highway or a new 
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The courtyard of the Monastery of Chrysorroyiatissa in the 
Paphos hills. The history of Cyprus can be epitomized as a 
list of its conquerors and colomzers: Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Aegeans, Greeks, Assyrians, Egyptians, Persians, Macedonians, 
Egyptians, Romans, Byzantines, English, Lusignans, Vene- 
tians, Ottoman Turks and British. The Orthodox Church, 
established in Cyprus in the 4th century A.D., was suppressed in 
the 13th by the Pope. Surprisingly enough it was the Turks, 300 
years later, who re-established it. They refused recognition to 
any other Christian community and gave the bishops the political 
authority which still remains sucha. powerful force today 
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The Tekke of Umm Haram at Larnaca (a tekke ts the Turkish 
equivalent of monastery). Only one-fifth of the population of 
Cyprus is Turkish despite three centuries of Turkish rule. 
They tend to live—scattered all over the island—in their 
own villages, or in Turkish quarters of the towns. Moslem 
religious authority has never taken a political form as has that 
of the Greek Orthodox Church and in recent years ‘moderniza- 
tion’ under the influence of Kemal Ataturk’s reforms on the 
mainland has swept away what political influence it had 
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Harvesting grapes in the southern foothills of the Troodos 
mountains. Cyprus is predominantly an agricultural country: 
wine and citrus-fruits are its two principal exports. Its 
vineyards are the oldest and most renowned of those of the 
Mediterranean islands. Cyprus wines, highly prized in Imper- 
ial Rome, became even more widely known during the Crusades 


In.the towns the signs of material prosperity among the Cypri- 
ots are to be seen in the wireless-sets, electric fans, sewing- 
machines, refrigerators and so on for sale. British adminis- 
tration has brought the means of achieving this prosperity, 
in roads, water-supplies and improved methods of agriculture. 
The Cypriots’ own acute sense of business has done the rest 
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Lefkara, towards the eastern end of the Troodos range, is one 
of the larger villages in Cyprus and is typical of those in 
the fertile region inland from Larnaca. It produces olive-oil, 
wine and the versatile carob (which is used for a variety of 
things including cattle-food, gum-arabic and chewing-gum) ; 
while some of the village women make lace, for which Lefkara 
is famous, sitting all day long in the doorways of their homes. 
In such places beats the peaceful heart of that “other Cyprus” 
which contributes nothing to the world’s newspaper headlines 


Both communities are scattered throughout 
the country in town and village; and, 
although they have pursued a peaceful co- 
existence until recently, they inhabit definite 
districts and do not intermarry. All over the 
island benefits of British administration have 
been brought to both communities without 
discrimination, and the network of roads that 
have grown since 1878 lead Greek and Turk 
alike to Nicosia. 

The Old Town with its eleven bastions 
built by the Venetians was once called Ledra, 
a name which persists in Ledra Street, 
oppressive in the harsh shadow of the sun, 
tawdry in the rain of winter, where large 
modern stores loom grandly over shabby 
shops displaying Victorian advertisements 
outside and Victorian maxims within. “‘I sold 
for credit,” says the picture of a lean, ragged 
unfortunate holding a sheaf of unpaid bills, 
while next to him the well-fed countenance 
of a fat capitalist beams with complacent 
success: “‘I sold for cash.” Every few yards 
along Ledra Street are the labyrinthine 
turnings which made it so easy for murderers 
to escape. 

Ten years ago Cyprus hardly possessed a 
car. Today they flash, brand-new, past the 
glittering white blocks of business-houses and 
flats, through Metaxas Square, focal point of 
many disturbances. They whirl along King 
Edward VII Road, past Wolseley Barracks 
and the great, sprawling Ledra Palace Hotel 
(which my children called the Rajah’s 
Palace). They crawl, determinedly hooting, 
through the narrow ways of the Old Town. 
Extraordinarily enough, they seldom appear 
to knock anyone down. They are predomin- 
antly English, German or Italian, with 
Morris, Austin, Mercedes, Volkswagen or 
Fiat the most popular makes. Taxis, broad 
yellow bands along their bellies, are Mer- 
cedes or Ford Zephyrs, and the worst driven 
of any. The Nicosia taxi-driver must surely 
be the exception to prove the rule that the 
taxi-men know their towns. Often he is a 
country boy who takes a keen delight in 
hurling his magnificent machine about the 
roads, but in Nicosia he knows only one 
street. 

Standing by the road, closely enough to 
study the occupants of the new, expensive 
cars, I could see that, although a fair propor- 
tion of these belonged to British Service 
Officers or Government officials, most were 
driven by Greeks, mainly business-men with, 
again, a sprinkling of Government officials, 
for a considerable number of high-ranking 
civilian officials are Greek, who may have 
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generous advances and terms of payment 
from the Government in order to buy cars. 

I talked to the proprietor of a large garage 
in central Nicosia, who imported cars for sale 
in the island. All round us mechanics were 
working flat out on cars of every shape and 
colour. 

““Yes, business here has been excellent, 
and I can sell as many cars as I can get,” he 
observed, “but I don’t think I shall stay in 
the island much longer. I think the people 
are fools. How could they be better off? 
While the government is in the hands of the 
British, and the Forces are here, business will 
be very good. There is always money coming 
into the country, and people can do very 
good business. If the British go, who knows 
what will happen to Cyprus? We shall have 
no-one to sell our food to, no-one will help 
our export markets. The people who think 
they will rule on the island will find they 
are displaced by people from Greece, and 
no-one will have any money. I think it is 
madness.” 

On the opposite side of the road a tele- 
vision shop offered sets for sale, but when I was 
there a year ago they remained unsold, not 
through lack of cash, but because potential 
purchasers were convinced that the pro- 
grammes they might receive on them would 
consist of government propaganda. Over on 
the other side of the town, the Cyprus 
Broadcasting Service was falling over itself to 
avoid this. Later on EOKA proscribed the 
use of any goods that were British in origin, 
and smashed a number of sets. 

The general shopkeeper is prosperous, and 
works hard for it. When I lived in a Turkish 
part of Nicosia’s suburbs, Ali’s Provision 
Stores, opposite my house, was open at five- 
thirty in the morning, and Ali himself 
already at the market. In the evening one 
had only to knock at his door for service up to 
any hour. He never seemed to mind. When 
I moved into a Greek area, I found that 
George, of the ““Compton Mackenzie Stores’, 
was equally obliging. 

“Anything you want, sir. If we have not 
got it, I will get it. Have a seat. Sit down.” 

George was about from five in the morning 
and shut his shop when the last customer left. 
As he sold beer, wines and brandy to be 
consumed on the premises, this was sometimes 
in the small hours of the morning. I often 
wondered when he slept. 

All Cypriots are hospitable, as a business 
transaction with one of them reveals. There 
are a considerable number of refrigerators in 
an island where temperatures commonly 
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Since it first came under British } 
administration in 1878, Cyprus has — 
recewwed many benefits, not only 
by way of public works but also in 
the field of education. A network 
of roads has been established all 
over the island and is still being 
extended and improved to provide 
access to the remotest villages. 
(Above) Workmen busy straight- 
ening a section of the Limassol road. 
(Left) The new Teachers’ Train- 
ing College in Nicosia, now almost 
complete. This view shows the 
main quadrangle. The college pro- 
videsaccommodation for 24ostudents 


(Above) The Deputy Governor of 
‘Cyprus, Mr George Sinclair, was 
welcomed to this village in the 
‘Paphos hills by the Mukhtar (who 
represents the village in its deal- 
lings with authority). The visit 
was for the formal opening of a 
\bridge constructed to carry the 
‘local road direct to the main road. 
|All the mixed Greek Cypriot and 
| Turkish Cypriot population of the 
lvillage turned out for the event. 
| (Right) The Perapedi dam, a huge 
| project to provide water for irri- 
| gating the apple-orchards on the 
| northern slopes of Mount Troodos 
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Somalia and its onli 


by LEO SILBERMAN 


In December 1960 a new character will appear om the internation 
geographical and strategic situation im the Horn of Africa is obt cisusly impute. Wh 
next will depend on Somalia's relations with us wmaghbours 
whos is Visiting Associaie Professor of International Relations af the Unazersity 


SeveEN times the United Nations have wied 
settle the boundary dispute between Ethiopia 
and Somalia. the former Italian colony which 
is now a Trust Territory nominally admm- 
istered by Italy. As I watched the debaics of 
the General Assembly last December. which 
ended with an mmagimative but desperaic 
appeal to the King of Norway t promoic 
reconciliation, I wondered whether the phrase 


real: and the conflicts to which they have 
given and may yet give rise are an open 
invitation to trouble-makers clsewhere, de- 
sirous of extendime ito a wider micrnatonal 
field what are sill essentially local disputes. 
Mr Hammarskjold, irymg to prevent matters 
from getting worse, went to Mogadishu. the 
capital of Somalia, after spending Christmas 
with the United Nations Expeditionary 
a 


2 ea 
Somaka 5.300.000 
British Somabiand Protscmaz 500.000 
Ogaden Province of Ethiopee ya0.000 
Northern Frontier Prowmecec ai Korya 70.000 
French Jibott 25.000 


No reliable cemsus has ever been beld but 
these ee Ce Pale 
of the Horn of Africa by 1. M. Lews. Coram 
points indispensable to an understanding of 
Somali affairs are set forth m an artick m 
Corena for August 1957. by Mr J- Seger 
of the British Colonm! Office, and in 
accompanying map. ete dl Nocanex‘thame 
borrow the latter, m somewhat smphfed 
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The basic feature of all the territories where Somalis live 1s nomadism, which is governed by scant 
grazing and sparse water-supplies. People must move to places where flocks can be fed and watered. 
Above) Somali women ‘moving house’ on camel-back. (Below) Girls filling their water-jars at a well 


Waterfield 


Drilling for water in the Somaliland Protectorate near the Ethiopian border ; it was discovered 136 
feet down. This drilling is a government undertaking to provide water for Somali cattle-owners 


nation. The most important groups of the Sab 
are the Rahanwein and Tunni of Somalia, agri- 
culturalists rather than nomadic stock-owners. 

On the Somali side of the relationship, the 
main ‘cousins’ or tribal groups are the Darod, 
Ishaak and Hawiya. The Darod are at con- 
stant enmity with both the Ishaak and the 
Hawiya, whom they divide, although, on 
exogamous principles, related by marriage to 
both. 

The conditions of life in Somaliland are 
dominated by scant and variable grazing, and 
by sparse supplies of water. Agriculture is 
limited to a few relatively small areas; elsewhere 
livestock are the sole basis of existence. The 
stock have to be moved about to take the best 
advantage of the water and grazing according to 
the season; this is the whole basis of the no- 
madism which distinguishes the lives of the 
Somalis. 

The line on the map showing the western 
limit of Somali penetration represents, in 
effect, a fence. On the north, the Somalis come 
up against the foothills of Ethiopia, inhabited by 
the Amhara, a tough and warlike peasantry; 
further south against Galla and Boran, under 
the protection of the Ethiopian Empire; to the 
south-west, against Galla again, under British 
protection. Thus this line and the coasts may 
be considered to enclose a natural *‘Malthusian’ 


area. If the Somalis and their stock cannot get 
outside the fence to find additional supplies of 
water and, more particularly, grazing, the 
natural increase of themselves and their stock 
must tend to make the pressure on these limited 
resources more and more intense and com- 
petitive. This competition leads directly to 
inter-tribal warfare, taking two forms: first, 
direct clashes in pursuit of water or Lebensraum ; 
second, inter-tribal stock-raiding, partly to re- 
place any losses due to failure to secure grazing 
or water, partly due to factors of prestige, and 
partly to provide the means of paying blood- 
price incurred in the feuds, or bride-price for 
wives acquired on exogamous principles. 


Any administration in any of the Somali 


territories is therefore faced with formidable 
problems. The British Military Administ- 
ration which held authority in Somalia at the 
end of World War II returned it in 1950 to 
the Italians as Trustees of the United Nations 
with a mandate due to expire on December 
1, 1960, when Somalia is to become an 
independent republic. Since 1954 the ad- 
ministration has been rapidly “Somalized”: 
first the district administration, then the 
provincial prefectures and police were put 
under Somali officers. A Ministerial system 
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(Above) Mogadishu, capital of Somalia, 
has about 50,000 inhabitants. Founded 
more than a thousand years ago by Arab 
colonists, its population 1s now mainly 
Somali though mixed in race and custom. 
The harbour is only suitable for dhows 
and lighters so steamers anchor between 
half-a-mile and a mile-and-a-half off- 
shore. The seats rough in the monsoons. 
(Left) Passengers being transferred to 
a small landing-boat from their steamer. 
(Opposite, top) The Octagonal Tower 
stands out prominently among the older 
buildings on Mogadishw’s water-front. 
(Opposite, bottom) The Albergo Croce 
del Sud (‘‘Hotel of the Southern Cross’), 
near the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
which was built by the Italians, is a 
favourite rendezvous for local politicians, 
who are confident that they will be able to 
run their own country successfully when 
it becomes independent in 1960, being 
in no way alarmed by Somalia’s deficit of 
£3,000,000 on a budget of £6,000,000 


The Somali Gurls’ School at Buras is @ 


iorate. Secular education for girls (as 


Italians and one rarely goes to an Ital 
party without a Somali being imvited. 
have nothing against the settlers, they | 


we had been dining at General Mazz1 
lovely farm, told me with great conviction. 
“And they are our teachers now, whatever 
they did or rather did not do under the 
Fascists.” (Graziani’s famous dictum, “The 
Somali should mind his gun and nothing 
else,* has not been forgotten.) 

Naturally, the foreign community 8 be 
coming more diversified: officiak of the 
American International Cooperation <Ad- 
ministration, administering economic aid. 
and American information officers; Egyptan 
teachers who teach English im default of 
English teachers; German and Bntsh drillers 
at Obbia and the other oil-concessions where 
Sinclair is hoping by 1962 to show good 
results; anti-locust teams, composed of differ- 
ent nationalities; and of course the United 
Nations Advisory Council and its technical 
assistance workers in the field. All these give 
Somalia an international flavour, which is 
especially evident in the capital, Mogadishu. 
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Somali in its leadership 
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ently all written communications 
Saker were in Arabic, the holy 
Sree in the Koran schools under 
Some of these 
E otis by local saintly 
1 in well-known fariq as. dedicated villages 
; the faithful. They opposed 
nali in schools. Govern- 
is pessoal in Italian; most 
adult educated Somalis have learned English 
under the British Military Administration, 
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The problem therefore still re- 

mains: in what script should Somali be 
sigh Rge eige P : 

written? Neither grammar nor script have 


nor have proper history or 
y text-books been written for the 
schools. The nation-building process, in such 
respects, can only be said to have just begun. 
“And we are quite aware of this,” said Aden 
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Although in Somalia 
lan and tribal allegiance is still strong. It is even stronger in the 


“clans are officially a matter 


vé; and where the system of “indirect rule’ obtains, chiefs and 
ict Commissioner for keeping law and order among their tribes 


Abdullah, the most statesmanly leader and 
probable first president of the independent 
republic. ““We shall have so much to do 
internally that you need not have fears that 
we shall break out in all directions.” 

But like every member of the Somali 
Youth League, of which Aden Abdullah is 
president, he stands for the unity of his people, 
first with the Somalis of the British Protecto- 
rate and then—as the emblem of Somalia, a 
five-pointed star, indicates—with those in the 
rest of the five territories where Somalis live. 
The British Government last February 
renewed its assurance that it will not stand in 
the way of a federation of the Protectorate 
with Somalia after 1960. The Ethiopians, 
naturally enough, can look with less tolerance 
at what happens along the seaboard; they 
claim the coastal lowlands as part of the 
ancient Ethiopian Empire and certainly old 
maps so portray these. Somalis, on the other 
hand, claim substantial areas of what is now 
Ethiopia. Somali irredentism, powerfully 


(Right) A guard of honour of Somalt- 
land Scouts awaiting the arrival of 
the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester 
_at Hargeisa, where a Royal Durbar 
was held. The Somali, being at once 
clannish and individualistic, tends to 
disregard orders except those from a 
patriarchal elder of his own clan. 
(Below) The Duchess converses with 
tribal chiefs and local notabilities 


fed by Egyptian. Yemeni and Iraqi agents, 
may find willing ears among her Islamic 
population already dangerously belaboured 
by Radio Cairo. Concessions on the Emper- 
or’s part to the Somalis might threaten the 
unity of Ethiopia. Once before the Somalis 
were withm reach of capturing the entire 
empire when they invaded it under Moham- 
med Grafi in the 16th century: the Christians 
had to retreat to distant Gondar. Dis- 
memberment once again by the Moslems 
seems no impossibility. 

For Egypt, too, can point to historic pre- 
cedents. In 1874 units of the Egyptian army 
invested the Somali towns of Zeila and 
Berbera on the coast of the Gulf of Aden, as 
well as the important Moslem trading centre 
of Harar mland. British protection was not 
extended to that coastal region until ten 
years later. Egyptian aid towards an inde- 
pendent Somalia is offered—a subsidy for the 
new republic is reported to have already been 
deposited in Mogadishu; some say of 
£50,000 with more to come. Somali students 
are recipients of scholarships in Cairo and 
when they come back they should form 
powerful propagandists on behalf of the two 
pro-Egyptian parties, the Greater Somalia 
League im Somalia and the Somali National 
League in British Somaliland. The Egyptian 
argument is that Britain is tied to America 
which in turn is Ethiopia’s ally, so that the 
Western powers will not promote Somali 
unity: only Egypt can be of assistance, or 
some Eastern constellation. Russian arms 
have already gone to the Yemen. 

So far the Somali Youth League with its 
majority m the Legislative Assembly (like 
the National United Front in British Somali- 
land) has withstood the pressure. Once 
independent, the Somalis will undoubtedly 
test what the East has to offer, though this 
does not mean that the Egyptians will 
necessarily profit from the negotiations. 
Somalis t the Arabs as the “people of 
the book”, but that did not stop them from 
staging a blood-bath among the Arab traders 
of Merca in 1949, nor a Somali nationalist 
from assassinating the Egyptian member of 
the United Nations Advisory Council in 
1957- By preference the Somalia Govern- 
ment would like to accept aid from all sides. 
At present no Somali state can survive with- 
out foreign aid. The Italians pay 50 per 
cent of Somalia’s current budget, and 
Britain makes up a similar deficit in the 
Protectorate. The World Bank has endorsed 
the Somali plea at the United Nations for a 
subsidy of {2,500,000 annually for the next 
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ten or twenty years. Italy has agreed to 
continue the present subsidy of £1,500,000; 
America has accepted responsibility for a 
still unstated amount; and Britain has not 
only promised to continue subsidies to 
British Somaliland even after federation but 
has also undertaken to pay Somalia a subsidy 
of £100,000 per annum when it attains 
independence. No special United Nations 
fund has so far been established. 

This inescapable need for foreign support 
seems likely to prove a steadying factor. 
Perhaps, also, the way in which the Italians 
have been accepted in Somalia shows a spirit 
of compromise and absence of malice which 
augurs well for the future. Moreover, the 
rivalries which are likely to show themselves 
within a Greater Somalia—between the main 
tribal divisions, or between Mogadishu and 
Berbera—may result in a balance of relation- 
ships inhibiting strong movement in any direc- 
tion. Like other newly emergent African states, 
Somalia may maintain both independence 
and peace by inconsistency. There has been 
little warfare between the many states of 
South America since they attained indepen- 
dence and one may hope that Africa will 
escape it too, protected by the very com- 
plication, or muddle if you will, of its new 
nationhoods brought into being regardless of 
their administrative and technical unpre- 
paredness. In the case of Somalia the most 
obvious criteria have been thrown to the 
winds. It might have been well to insist upon 
a minimum literacy of 5 per cent among the 
population; at least 500 professionally trained 
persons; ten years of experience in both local - 
and national democratic government; a 
rough balance between budgetary income 
and expenditure; settled frontiers; and a 
seasoned national movement which can 
override local divergencies. None of these 
criteria have been considered relevant, 
either when it was decided to limit the 
Italian Trusteeship to ten years, or now 
when that period is coming to an end. 

An act of supreme folly? This remains to 
be seen. It would be foolish to be pessimistic 
too soon, for to date the Somalis have been 
able to create a government which has retained 
its authority over the whole of Somalia 
without excesses; Italy has willingly support- 
ed the experiment though she derived 
nothing but an occasional pat on the back 
from the United Nations and a passing 
observer; while the Mogadishu Somalis have 
displayed an ingenuity, a resourcefulness, 
and an ability to learn which places higher the 
world’s estimation of this interesting people. 
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The St Lawrence Seaway 
I. The Chicken or the Ege ? 


by JOHN USBORNE 


On Fune 26, 1959, the Queen and President Eisenhower will officially open the St Lawrence Seaway. 
Mr Usborne here discusses the geographical and economic background of this great event and tries 
to answer the question: How did tt come about? In a second article, to be published next month, 
he will deal with the Seaway itself as an engineering problem and an international achievement 


As a teacher of North American history and 
geography I have naturally been interested 
in the St Lawrence Seaway ever since I first 
heard it mooted in 1946. At that time I was 
teaching in a school fifteen miles from an 
obstacle whose successful circumvention made 
the Seaway thinkable: Niagara Falls. The 
Welland Canal, an all-Canadian waterway, 
first enabled vessels to navigate round the 
Falls from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie, and so 
to the three greater lakes beyond (Huron, 
Michigan and Superior), in 1829. The last 
of several enlargements, completed in 1932, 
reduced the number of its locks to seven and 
increased their length to 820, their depth to 
30 feet: enough for a big sea-going ship. 

The anti-Seaway lobby in the United States 
Congress was promoted by all those interests 
which profit from the overland transport of 
American Mid-Western exports. Soon after 
my return to England late in 1947 I began 
to collect a sort of ““Seawayana”’ of cuttings 
One can summarize the general attitude of the 
British between 1947 and 1951, when opposi- 
tion from that lobby delayed any progress by 
the Canadians, as one of increasingly enthu- 
siastic support fora “bold” and “‘imaginative”’ 
plan and heavy disapproval of American 
“meanness”. 

When the Canadian Parliament in Decem- 
ber 1951 enacted legislation for the establish- 
ment of the St Lawrence Seaway Authority 
without first securing a treaty with the United 
States, British press reaction was one of 
delight and admiration. “CANADA GOES 
IT ALONE” said many headlines. More 
recently, when the cooperation of the United 


States had been secured and work on the 


Seaway was making good progress, the liter- 
ary histrionics which exploded in Canada 
and the press of the Great Lakes cities 
dropped some of their bits in Fleet Street. 
Phrases like ““The New Mediterranean’’, 
**America’s North Coast”, “Canada’s South 
Coast”, “Most Drastic Piece of Surgery 


North Americans have ever Performed on 
their Continent” brightened up what might 
otherwise have been tiresome school geo- 
graphy lessons. I was one of many who 
entered credulously into the spirit of it. 

I arrived in Montreal on August 3 of last 
year, thirty-three days after, as one Toronto 
headline put it, LONG RUMBLING 
BLAST OPENS NEW AGE, and special 
editions were still in circulation commemorat- 
ing the explosion which released the pent-up 
river at Cornwall to fill the “Seaway Lake”. 
Parts of the Seaway were already complete. 

A fortnight later, after a tour which took 
me from the St Lawrence North Shore in 
Eastern Quebec along the Seaway proper as 
far ‘inside’ as Sarnia, Ontario (on Huron), 
and Detroit, Michigan, I flew over Lakes 
Michigan and Superior to Winnipeg and the 
West, having unlearned most of my Seaway 
lessons of the previous decade. Few fortnights 
had been so interesting or so confusing. It 
comes as a shock to most people who have 
tried to keep up with the Seaway from 
Europe to learn that, while it is about 
2300 miles from the open Atlantic end of the 
St Lawrence River to Duluth at the extreme 
western end of Lake Superior, the Seaway 
itself is only 114 miles of this. The Seaway, 
to use the term accurately, is a system of locks 
and canals which negotiate and sidestep the 
many hazards in the river, including the 
International Rapids section, that lie between 
Montreal and Lake Ontario. It is not the 
first such system between those two points. 
It is merely a significant improvement. 
Between 1876 and 1908 a system of canals, 
all of 14-foot depth, were built through this 
section. The point about the new Seaway is 
that by deepening it to 27 feet throughout, 
the engineers have enabled ships big enough 
to navigate elsewhere on the Great Lakes 
system to get right through to the open sea. 

The St Lawrence Seaw ay has seemed to 


many thinking and interested people a 
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August 11 for Cornwall on 1 
fondly imagined I was going 
days learnmg about the Seawa - 
the spot. As it turned out I almos 


Toronto 1s is the richest and i fastest-expanding ctty tn Canada. It must benefit from the Seaway 
since alone it serves almost the whole of the Canadian Great Lakes hinterland: a task shared on 
the United States side by six big cities stretched along their 3075-mile shoreline of the Lakes 


It was, in fact, Ontario Hydro, backed by 
New York’s State Power Authority, that 
extricated early negotiations between Can- 
ada and the United States for the Seaway 
from a deadlock caused by the reasonable 
contention of the Americans that the cost of 
improving the International Rapids section 
of the river for 27-foot navigation would be 
“economically prohibitive”. The New York 
Authority needed more power for developing 
a ‘backward area’ in the northern part of the 
State. Through the combined efforts of the 
two authorities the rider was added “. . . with- 
out the concurrent development of the 
2,200,000 horse-power at Long Sault Rapids 

Cornwall)”. In 1951 the Canadian Federal 
Government made an agreement with that of 
Ontario that the former would construct the 
Seaway and the latter the power in conjunc- 
tion with “an entity to be designated by the 
United States”. This was approved by 
Parliament and the St Lawrence Seaway 
Authority was established in December 1951. 
In June 1953 the New York Power Authority 
got a fifty- “year licence to develop the United 
States half of the power project in conjunc- 
tion with Ontario Hydro. By the jomt 
construction of the power project, a lake 
would be created in the International Sec- 
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tion, which would “allow the construction 
of the Seaway”; and in 1954 an Act of 
Congress directed the St Lawrence Seaway 
Corporation to construct the necessary navi- 
gation facilities on United States territory. 

On the Canadian side, then, (which means 
virtually Ontario), the Seaway had to be 
ready in the 1950s because the power was 
needed. On the American side, except in a 
comparatively small area of New York State, 
there was no urgency either for power or 
Seaway. But when in 1951 it became clear 
that the Seaway would shortly be built, there 
was undoubtedly a slight quickening of the 
industrial pulse. It wasn’t needed but it 
fired imaginations. It was the Chicken-Egg 
enigma presented in a fascinating form. 

The importance of Chicago and its junior 
partners along the Great Lakes is undoubtedly 
due partly to their being cheaply accessible 
on the lakes. But supposing the lakes did not 
exist, the other factors which contribute to 
the importance of those cities, such as their 
river and railroad communications, would 
certainly produce as many cities of hardly 
less importance. Chicago, especially, was 
destined for greatness. But all these factors 
are invalid without the prime mover of 
Middle West prosperity: the Hinterland. 


There has been a canal to bypass the Niagara Falls—by far the m 
tion on the Great Lakes—since 1829. The Welland Canal, with se 
in 27 miles, has now been enlarged to a draft of 27 feet but delays to 


At a conservative estimate the hinterland 
of the Great Lakes and the Upper Ohio and 
Mississippi river-systems, which includes 
parts of New York and Pennsylvania, accounts 
for 47 per cent of the manufacturing and 
50 per cent of the agricultural output of the 
United States. But an ever-rising produc- 
tivity requires overseas customers to absorb 
the surplus and fertilize further trade. Amer- 
ica’s Mid-Western water-systems serve and 
stimulate both home and overseas markets, 
and for over a century the Great Lakes have 
played a major part in the shipment of goods 
overseas. The United States’ most dynamic 
burst of industrial progress came immedi- 
ately after World War II. Reflecting this 
was the increase in the volume of waterborne 
traffic directed overseas from 30,000 tons in 
1946 to 574,000 in 1956. No-one in that 
period had reason to complain that inade- 
quate transport facilities hindered trade. “A 
wave of prosperity’, wrote the Editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly in 1957, “‘seems to be rolling 
up to boom proportions in the basin of the 
five Great Lakes . . . A genuine, rip-roaring 
boom is something that Great Lakers 
haven't enjoyed since the Erie Canal opened 
up the territory more than a century ago’. 

“The Seaway needs the hinterland.” Was 
that the way to look at it? Was the egg 
before the chicken, or the chicken before the 
egg? And which was which? If the Ameri- 
cans in the Great Lakes himterland did not in 
1950 need the Seaway, do they need it now 


that they have it? “Bigness generates big- 
ness’, said a Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
official to me when I asked him how it was 
that industrial and commercial interests of his 
city, after so recently opposing the Seaway as 
an unreasonable extravagance, now were 
converted enthusiasts. “As a matter of fact 
many of us were worried that it would con- 
sign Buffalo to the backwaters; geography 
would suggest it. But we’ve got a big city 
here, a vital link in America’s chain of steel. 
We're too big to fall away. We must go on. 
The Seaway’s here to stay. We've got to 
meet its challenge and by golly we’re meeting 
it with a bang.” And this, in varying degrees, 
is how it is all along the Lakes on the 
American side, with Chicago undoubtedly 
well in the lead. 

I do not see how it can be denied that the - 
“rip-roaring boom” of the last ten years 
gained momentum from the prospect of the 
Seaway. “The great surgical operation” was 
as much of a geographical certainty as 
Panama and Suez. It had to come some time 
and Ontario’s need for hydro-electric power 
finally brought it to performance. Subcon- 
sciously the American side knew this and 
was stimulated to make it a success: a perfect 
example of bigness generating bigness. 

For Canada the process is geared differ- 
ently. In spite of the impressive figures which 
indicate her growing strength, Canada has 
not reached the bigness which of itself gener- 
ates bigness. A close and impartial study of 
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The dock-area of Buffalo, with an iron-ore boat in the foreground. Buffalo, just above Niagara, 
| on Lake Erie, is the world’s largest flour-milling centre and has a flourishing steel industry 
| for which it expects to import a greatly increased tonnage of Labrador iron-ore via the Seaway 


the Canadian-American connection must 
lead to the strong suspicion that Canada has 
for years been pursuing an economic brink- 
manship with American sufferance: in theory 
16,000,000 people strung out along 3500 
miles have no right to a standard of living 
such as theirs. I talked to an Englishman— 
he must remain anonymous—who had come 
out ten years ago to run a substantial plastics 
business in one of the Canadian cities on the 
Great Lakes, a member of the local Board of 
Trade and a highly respected citizen. 
“Canadians”, he said, “have been fooling 
themselves that they can keep up with the 
Americans. With our population we don’t 
have the volume of domestic business to carry 
the wage-scale that labour here is demand- 
In the United States they have about 
ten times as many people as us to create 


and consume their products. Their economy 
is on a sound footing’. One finds this view 
expressed—albeit less frankly—by responsible 
Canadians all along that sparsely populated 
line, though less in Ontario than elsewhere. 
The Canadian hinterland of the Great Lakes 
is potentially as rich as the American hinter- 
land, but it is as yet virtually an empty 
wilderness. I visited all the sizeable Canadian 
Great Lakes cities from Sarnia, Ontario, 
eastwards as well as Montreal. Except in 
Toronto, which acts in isolated splendour for 
almost the whole Canadian hinterland as 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleve- 
land and Buffalo do in concert on the 
American side; and Montreal, which from 
its position at the Atlantic end of the whole 
Great Lakes Basin can be classed as an inter- 
national port; except for these two I found 
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trout River from ese Michigan. Already more waterborne 


than am 


“we 
from being forc sla to join the 


in the world. Windsor, with greater 
benefit from the Seaway than Detroit 


again a drastic operation is needed to save us 
and make us. Here it is.” 

Canada, then, is risking vast sums to gener- 
ate the bigness which can enable her to con- 
tinue to “keep up with the Americans”. What 
advantages may the Seaway be expected to 
bring that could have this effect? 

Because of its depth being 27 feet instead 
of 14, the Seaway is now open to freighters of 
five times the capacity of their predecessors. 
This will mean cutting the crew wages-bill 
for shippers by about two-thirds for the same 
weight shipped, as well as other costs. Though 
about $28,000,000 a year must be recovered 
in tolls, these charges cannot discourage 
ships carrying high-value bulky cargoes from 
using the Seaway and thus benefiting by 
lower costs in other respects. On the north 
shore of the St Lawrence, 400 miles north- 
east of Montreal, they were telling me that 
the real reason for the Seaway was the urgent 
need on both sides of the Lakes for the vast 
iron-ore deposits in western Labrador which 
are railed to Sept Lles, and there is an 
element of truth in this. High-grade iron-ore 
will be shipped far more economically now, 
and some steel-manufacturers on the Lakes 
are even forecasting reductions in the price 
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Sarnia, Ontario, on the St Clair River between Lakes Huron and Erie, is the heart of Canada’s chemical 
and oil-refining industries. (Above) A Danish ship loaded with chemical products in the Sarnia docks. 
(Below) A Chippewa Indian stevedore at Sarnia. The oil pipe-line passes through their reservation 
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of steel. 
The other high-value bulk cargo, grain, 


must benefit considerably, and this is where * 


Europe will have reason to bless the Seaway. 
No commodity on the world market operates 
on such a narrow margin of profit and loss, 
surplus and scarcity, and none is subject to 
such involved politico-economics as wheat. 
I was not surprised to hear from farmers in 
Manitoba that they were looking to the Sea- 
way to bring them a steadily rising demand 
for their wheat. But I was amazed when 
I reached the remote Peace River wheatlands 
of British Columbia and Alberta to hear that 
they too expected inducements both to 
increase their crops and to send grain to Fort 
William on Lake Superior rather than to 
Churchill on Hudson’s Bay and Vancouver 
on the Pacific. 

Increased grain-shipments to Europe and 
other continents must, since grain-shippers 
rely on returning with their holds unwasted, 
mean increased imports back through the 
Seaway and therefore a stimulus to world 
trade. This applies in particular to trade 
with Europe, since many of the Great Lakes 
ports are nearer to it than are Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia: Toronto, for exam- 
ple, is 350 miles nearer to Liverpool by water 
than New York. This fact, Canadians think, 
may induce American exporters to avail 
themselves of the Seaway. In the past they 
have tended to unload short of the Welland 
Canal and transport overland to an East 
Coast port despite the extra cost. 

It is clear that in every respect Europe 
stands to benefit most of North America’s 
customers from the Seaway, and for this 
reason some of the smaller, newer Canadian 
ports on the Great Lakes expect to attract 
industry from Europe. British firms that set 
up in Canada are always delighted by the 
speed and lack of red tape with which con- 
struction-work is tackled, and many more, 
promised the opportunities which the Seaway 
will release, would follow their example. 
Sarnia, for instance, in the St Clair basin near 
the eastern end of Lake Huron, expects to 
benefit. I was much impressed by the poten- 
tialities of this comparatively new industrial 
town, situated by an oil-pipeline and already 
the heart of the oil-refining and chemical 
industries, on the edge too of rich agricultural 
land. Already well over 75 per cent of the 
ships which call there from overseas are 
British. There is a big future for everything 
it produces, and it enjoys a rare advantage 
for Canada in a plentiful supply of excellent 
labour from a Chippewa Indian Reserve. 
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But Sarnia is also an example of the forces 
on the Canadian side which make many dis- 
parage the Seaway. It has all the advantages 
I have mentioned but I heard several of its 
leading business-men adopt a hesitant line. 
“We ship all we need to ship directly out of 
Sarnia,” said Mr Millar, assistant to the 
President of the Polymer Corporation which 
exports huge amounts of chemicals and artifi- 
cial rubber to the United Kingdom. “We 
have no need to increase the size and depth 
of wharves. The Seaway doesn’t really con- 
cern Sarnia.” 

Mr Brown, the assistant harbour-master, 
was guarded about the prospects. “Ship- 
ping’, he told me, “is a very competitive 
business. So much depends on freight-rates. 
Our business is in balance from year to year 
and it depends on whether we get in on the 
ground floor.” He feared that Sarnia would 
be bypassed in favour of ports better situated 
for the big grain-shipments. Mr A. W. 
Bennett, of the Chamber of Commerce, said 
many doubted if any benefits could come 
from the Seaway till “we can interest the 
hinterlands in back of us or the city grows 
from 46,000 to 100,000”. 

This is the “Let’s-get-big-first” attitude; 
and when the whole problem of Canadian 
economics is considered with proper caution, 
it is the reasonable attitude. It is the attitude 
of Mr James Duncan, Chairman of Ontario 
Hydro, who said, when I told him the city 
of Cornwall was expecting several hundred 
thousand horse-power off the grid when the 
Power Dam is operating: ““They’ll get the 
power, when they convince us they can use 
it for expanding their industries. At the 
moment they’ve got a depression.” 

It is the attitude of those who point to the 
Welland Canal bottleneck, who complain 
that 27 feet is too shallow, who despair of 
ever solving the freeze-up problem. They 
argue soundly. But I prefer the argument of 
the taxi-driver in Toronto who said: 
“Toronto’s the boomingest city in North 
America. More cars per family than any- 
where in North America. We’re doing fine 
all right and here comes that Seaway. I guess 
the Seaway’s full of snags. Costs too much 
money, tolls are going to make us yell, it’s too 
shallow, the Welland Canal’s a_ helluva 
choker. But we’re kidding ourselves it’s a fine 
thing and it makes us feel great to believe it 
and -that’s the way to make it really fine. 
Before we know where we are, we'll have all 
the problems licked.” And that, at its best, 
is how human geography works. It is also 
how Canada is great and will be very great. 


